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BOOK REVIEWS 



School Teaching and School Reform. By Sir Oliver Lodge, Principal of the 

University of Birmingham. London: Williams and Norgate, 1905. Pp. 

viii + 171. 

This book is really a series of four popular lectures which were delivered before 
a body composed principally of secondary-school teachers in training. The titles of 
the chapters are as follows: "Curricula and Methods," "Chiefly on Teaching in 
History and Science," "Secondary School Reform in General," and "Chiefly on 
Boarding-School Problems." 

These titles reveal little of the wide variety of topics upon which the author has 
briefly touched. The main bond of unity is not the orderly and systematic develop- 
ment of subject-matter but the spirit of modern pedagogy which permeates the treat- 
ment of all subjects. Substance is put before form, and life and function are made 
to precede technique. The following quotation is fairly illustrative of the general 
spirit of the book: "I am sure that stimulation of interest in steam engines and stars is 

the best way of beginning Physics I do not care to teach a youth how to measure 

things which in themselves he cares nothing about. Sometimes the training in a 
physical laboratory, designed by one who has the instincts of a physicist, is too refined 
and intricate for the uncultivated taste of the average youth." Yet Mr. Lodge does 
not minimize the value and the necessity of training in technique. 

One of the interesting things about this book is the indirect light which these lec- 
tures throw upon the nature of the educational problems with which our English cousins 
are concerning themselves. Incidentally we learn that both the status and the method 
of teaching of the classical languages are more of unsettled problems with them than 
with us. And the problems of the boarding-school come in for a whole lecture's 
discussion. 

Irving E. Miller 

State Normal School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



First Steps in Menial Growth: A Series of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy. 

By David R. Major. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xiii+360. 

This interesting book of Dr. Major's is based mainly upon records, observations, 
and experiments upon his own son, and covers only the first three years of child life. 
Fewer details, especially regarding sensations and motions, are given than are found 
in the individual studies of Preyer, Shinn, and Moore, while there is less emphasis 
upon theory than in Baldwin and King, less summarizing of observations of others 
than in Tracy, and more satisfactory interpretation than in Sully. 

The general mode of'treatment is to introduce a topic by some general remark 
as to the nature of the phenomena to be studied and the chief questions to be answered 
regarding its manifestation in children; then to give the results of the studies of two 
or three investigators, and follow it by an account of the actions of his own child with 
interpretations and conclusions. 
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